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Desk Books for the Man 
Who Would Win in Business 


Practical information, filed 
away in new, handy volumes, 
for the man or woman who 
requires simple, complete, de- 
pendable standards by which 
to test any doubtful words 
or phrases in a letter, ad- 
vertisement, report, or other 
composition. 


A Desk-Book of Errors 


in English 7) ep i 


It treats of the hundred and 
one questions. that arise in daily speech and correspondence 
which are not touched on by the dictionaries. By mail, $.83. 


English Grammar Simplified ?2,227°. Si... 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book on a new 
plan that gives you the correct use of English words in English 
sentences. Its statements can be grasped at once by a child 
or a person of limited education, and they make the dreaded 
complexities of the language as clearascrystal. By mail, $.83. 


Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 
This is a new edition, just out, of Dr. Fernald’s famous 























book, which enables you to select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” and 
“power” to a letter, advertisement, speech, sermon, article, 


report or story. Don’t waste half of the power of your 
thoughts in weak expression. By mail, $1.62. 


These books will furnish you with the ammunition and the 
weapons to hit the target of success square in the center 


How to Deal with Human 


Nature in Business 

A practical up-to-the-minute book 

by Sherwin Cody on correspondence, 

advertising, and sales methods. It 

explains clearly and forcibly both 

the broad principles of successful 

business conduct and the hundreds 

of small practical: essentials that 

one MUST KNOW in order to succeed. It covers letter- 
writing, salesmanship, retailing, executive duties, publicity, 
and store, office and factory supervision, makes a study 
of various phases of'business life and the qualities needed 
to cope with them, and bristles with suggestion, direction, 
and example based on the practical psychology of commercial effort. It has 
many valuable illustrations, charts and diagrams. It is the one book that 
it is imperative for you to own. Get it to-day and start on the road to big- 
ger business. Large r2mo, Cloth. By mail, $2.12. 


Personal Power 
A stimulating, encouraging word, written by a practical man of affairs, 
Keith J. Thomas, who has achieved a high place in his chosen calling. It 
points out, in a peculiarly gripping style, the way to develop will-power, 
mental concentration, and winning personality. It gives practical directions 
for acquiring the faculty of reading men and their motives, and will im- 
mensely increase your chances of making good in your profession. s2mo, 


Cloth. By mail, $1.87. 


The Book of Thrift 


An extremely timely and practical work by T. D. MacGregor, at once an 
inspiration to the reader and a dependable Guide Book on the road to fortune. 
It points out the pitfalls to be avoided and gives practical and well-tested 
advice as to how to achieve financial independence. It has been well called 
“The Twentieth Century Poor Richard.” Large 12mo, Cloth. By mail, $1.12. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price 
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APRIL FOOL’S DAY AT YAPP’S CROSSING 
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All Fools 
OST of the days which achieve red 
4 ink on the calendar celebrate some 


particular man, or group of men. Fore 
fathers’ day? That's of 
men who found America 
sO Trot ky and left it so 
Plymouth rocky. Colum 
bus day? That’s the Ad 
miral Peary of the 1402 
controversy with Leif the 
Dane taking the Do 
Cook end of it Fourth 
of July? 
who declared our independence—a mat 
ried man, at that!—the first Reno-vator 
of four international relations, as it were 
But April 1? All Fools? Why, that’s 
all of us. P. T. Barnum struck the key 
note when he said there’s a sucker 
Prue Lincoln 








That's the man 


born every minute 
said that you can’t ‘fool all the 
people all the time’—but Lincoln 
admitted that you can fool all the 
people some of the time, and some 
of them all the time. So, Lincoln 
and Barnum—really they weren't 
so farapart,at that. Barnum was 
in the show business—and Lincoln 
wanted everybody to have a show 
didn’t he? 

rhe wisest man is he who knows 
he is a fool. If he doesn’t know it, the 
more fool he. Most men in private call 
themselves fools. More than one man 
will permit the wife of his bosom to re 
mind him that he is a fool—if she says it 
right. A stiil larger proportion ol the 
genus husband will permit the wife to 
think he is one—for the unassailable rea 
son that he can’t help himself. 

If thoughts were libels, lots of husbands 
by simpiy reading their wives’ minds and 
collecting the damages due accordingly 
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“Stop, George ! 


T O R I 


might be rolling in wealth, instead of 
sinking into the direst alimony. 

Yet the average man would rather 
you'd call him a liar, a thief, a mine- 
salter, a four-flusher—anything, rather 
than that you call him a fool. The boy 
in the front parlor, with the callers, had 
been warned to hold his tongue, because 
he “wasn’t quite all there.” The callers 
asked him his age, his name, and so on, 
and when he did not answer they said: 
‘Why, he is a fool!”” ‘There, ma,” he 
exclaimed, “I haven’t said a word, and 
they know it already!” 

rhis fable teaches us never to hold our 
tongues unless we can get leave-to-print 
in the Congressional Record 

It tines down to this: Either you are 


married, or you are not. If you are not 





married—well, you know what Barnum 
said. If you are married—why, you 
are married. 

Solomon was the wisest man. We 
can’t be as wise as Solomon was, or any 
where near, unless we amend the anti- 
polygamy laws. We might approximate 
it consecutively but consecutive wis 
dom is after all a poor substitute for the 
wholesale article. Solomon was a son 
of David, but nowadays they'd all call 


him a son of a gun. 





We'll have to detour—trafhic is tied 
up ‘on this line!” 
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Sixes and Sevens 
GHAKESPEARE wrote Bacon, some 
say, and Joost Van Den Vondel 
wrote Milton. Next thing you know, 
they'll lay the profaning hand on our 
national anthem and deny that Francis 
Scott Key wrote ‘Casey at the Bat.” 
¢ 
If those “pork bills’”’ in Congress are 
really non-partisan, why don’t they slip 
in an item to dredge Salt Creek? 
# 
No man can expect to be happily married 
unless he’s a good listener.— Syracuse Herald. 
Oh, be a sport, and talk her into marry- 
ing you to reform your loquacity. 
* 
The wicked, the Good Book tells us, 
stand in slippery places.” Which profti- 
ciency might profit them a lot 
more, if the orthodox hereafter 
were a skating rink. 
* 
Something to worry over: When 
a city adopts the commission form 


of government, who is to perform 
the mayor’s time-honored duty of 
pite hing the first ball? 

* 

Spelling simplitiers have per- 
suaded the New York Associated 
Dailies to spell it “thru.” Maybe 
they might induce the high-cost-of-news- 
print-paper to spell it “enuf.” 

* 

“Do cows yawn and stretch?” asks 
Constant Reader. Couldn't say about 
the yawning, but as for stretching we 
knew a cow that gave four quarts of milk 
and supplied six families with a quart 
apiece. 

+ 

Mouths save thousands and thousands 

of reputations by not being left ajar. 
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THE MORTAL AGONY OF THE AVERAGE MAN IN A TEA-ROOM 


Jones doesn’t really look like this. 


A PLAINT FROM THE STICKS 
By DIXON MERRITT 
USED to sigh for fields and woods, 
| When I the city dwelt in, 
For country ham and such like foods 
A country kitchen smelt in. 


I’d laud the birds and e’en the bugs, 
When I the city dwelt in; 

I’d damn the hurry, and the hugs 
That I’ve the « ity felt in. 


But now those precious days I moan, 
When I the city dwelt in, 

Their joys the rarest goods, I own, 
That ever I have dealt in. 


This very night, I’d blow the foam, 
If I the city dwelt in. 

Confound the soil, or sand or loam— 
\ sheol for men to melt in. 


Policistically Speaking 
“Does Doctor Sixthly wear a clerical 


garb?” 
“No, he’s a plain-clothes preacher.” 


The Seven Ages of a Smoker 

| mores JONES Cornsilk. 
John Jones Pipe. 
J. Algernon Jones Cigarettes. 
John A. Jones Ten cent cigars. 
J. A. Jones Quarter cigars. 
Jones & Co., Inc. Dollar Cigars. 
“Old Jonesy” Cob pipe and 
navy plug. 


Truly 
To seek the elevator man 
For all the latest news, 
Because he always surely can 
Varieties diffuse, 
Of ups and downs gleaned in the flat. 
His lift glides to and fro, 
So ne’er lack aught of gossip that, 
It is worth while to know.—A. WV. T. 


Primordial 
Some one has suggested that the 
modern clubwoman is the lineal descen- 
dant of the caveman because she gets 
what she goes after. Perhaps it’s because 
she has adopted some of his methods. 





It’s the way he feels. 


PU 


If you are very fat, and have a series of 

double chins; if your waist measure is 50 

inches and your bust 64; if you resemble 

a wabbling cream puff or a loaf of Vienna 

bread gone stale, be sure to costume your- 
self as a milk-maid. 
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BIG TOWN SAYINGS 

By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
BIG TOWN man will take it all for granted when you tell 
him how many stories there are in a tall building, but 
a man from the country will count every floor to make sur 

the statement is correct 

Va N Advertising one’s-self as an all-round man 
does very well in the country, but in the Big 


sy . es . 
/. = Town it is the surest way not to get a job. 
x A metropolis is any town that is crowded 


Q enough so that its supply of sleeping porches 
\ is low. 

The Big Town woman feels that she is 
making real progress toward happiness when 
she gets a jewel safe in her bedroom. The 
country housewife thinks likewise when she gets running 
water in the kitchen. 

“Bargain” is the word that is used more than any other 
in the Big Town, in all probability, yet it is doubtful if the word 
ever materializes into a reality. 

The steps to the theaters in the Big Town wear out con- 
siderably sooner than the library steps. 

Slang is an exclusive Big Town product. Dictionaries 
would never expand if word coinage were left to country people. 


Put a brass plate on a famous man’s birthplace in the Big 
Town and not one passerby out cf ten thousand will see it. 

The dodo may come back, but the housewife’s market- 
basket in the Big Town will never put in appearance 
again. 

When a Big Town man on a vacation tries mountain 
climbing he always looks around for the elevator boy just 
before beginning the ascent. 

The man who has a cable address can always create a 
sensation by springing one of his letter-heads on the folks 
back in the old home town. 

No publication has ever printed the actual travel record 
of the man who started the See America First movement. 
Probably he was, or is, a confirmed backyard vacationist. 

In former years a poet had to stare out of his attic win- 
dow at the sky to get inspiration, but now all he has to do is 
¢o invest a copper replica of Lo or President Lincoln in 
the latest newspaper and get material for several poems 
of comic or heroic mold. 

We can’t all bathe in white tiled bathrooms, but the 
poorest of us can eat in a white tiled quick lunch place. 





CAUSE FOR IRRITATION 
\ID old Festus Pester: ‘‘What exasperates me more than 
anything else about the blockheads who differ with and 
from me on politics, religion, weather omens, the cause and 
probable duration of the war, and the gulf toward which we are 
rapidly and inevitably drifting, is that they are so infernally 
proud of their foolishness!” 


Uncertain 
Visitor—What kind of a fellow is this Judge Bump? 
Backwoods Citizen—He’s too durn uncertain. You never 
can tell in advance on a law suit just which side he is for. 


Well Meant 
She—Why, Colonel, I’m a grandmother! 
He (gallantly) —Well, believe me, you don’t look a day older 
than you always have. 


Jokum—Gracious ! your mud guard is all smashed! Did you bump 
into something ? 

Bunkum—No. We were standing perfectly still and a fire hydrant 
skidded into us. 
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Isn’t it possible that the resourceful prisoner may some day escape before his time is up ? 














66 AS I came down to the 

office this April morn 
ing,”’ said the Horse Physician, 
thoughtfully, “1 noticed on the 
sidewalk in 
front of Bogg’s New York Store an invit- 
It was placed tempt- 


CHOOSING A 


ingly apparent derby. 
.. ingly, and must have caught. any less sophis- 





¢ Y 'Y ticated ind vidual than myself. But | 
MA Ly [. passed it by 
hy: “Now my father, as you know, was a 
oe regular physician in this town—an M. D., 


aT 
and he came in time to be some shakes in the 
He bought it 
and after 


which might, but does not, mean man doc- 
tor as opposed to one who ministers to the 
other animals 
Exalted and Profound Order of Great fellows. 
high hat—of the sort familiarly known as “plug” 
he once wore it in public he was generally called upon to par- 
ticipate in all parades, to be in attendance at all funerals, and 
to make a speech at all open air meetings. Folks like to sce 
a fellowtownsman fixed up to look like a man from a more 
fortunatelocality. Everybody in town knew my parent’s hat 

“On the morning of April first in the year of which I speak 
I slipped cautiously down the back stair, out through the stable, 
up the alley and across the back lots and down into Main 
Street. On the way I scouted in 


PROFESSIO 


By CHARLES CAMPBELI 


Os et 


kicked that hat with all the 
ardor of a lover, the sharp im- 
patience of an Overseer of the 
Poor, the stern unswerving pur 
pose of a Justice of the Peace, 
and the sure mechanical judgment of the carpenter. 

“When he discovered that there was more under my 
father’s hat than he had anticipated he let out a yell that outdid 
anything any of my child-dream Indians ever offered. He 
grabbed his toe and hopped about actively, letting loose an- 
other yell with every hop, and waving his knobby-headed cane 
wildly. The cane came against the show window of Miss 
Livelong’s place. 

“The millineress looked up at the sound of the falling glass, 
saw Uncle Davy going through his odd exercises, and came 
swiftly to the rescue. When she got the door open, the ex- 
overseer was just launched upon the second division of his 
remarks about persons who would hide stones under a high 
hat. Miss Livelong listened for a moment with red face and 
horror-stricken eyes; then she flounced back inside and 
slammed the door. 

“About this time Uncle Davy cast a suspicious glance over 
toward the doorway of Chittingham’s Hall, and we were 
scared stiff wondering if we were recognized. We made no 
move of any sort; when Mister Petts had gone away we came 
out; I picked up my father’s 


JONES 





back yards, and behind wood 
sheds, all the while whistling a 
peculiar, trilling call, until | 
gathered about me my choicest 
comrades. Under my coat I car 
ried my father’s high hat 

“In front of Miss Samantha 
Livelong’s Millinery Emporium 
we set the hat fairly in the mid 
dle of the sidewalk. We chose 
the spot because the deep door- 
way of Chittinghams Hall 
offered a safe point of observa- 
tion. Under the hat we placed 
a large round stone—bricks be- 
ing at that time at a premium. 
In passing I will say that I cher- 
ished no desire to work injury 
to any person—all myself and 
my companions wanted was to 
have a little fun. 

“Out of Miss Livelong’s place 
came old Uncle Davy Petts. 
He was stamping along as if 
somebody had just said to him 
something he didn’t like at all. 
Uncle Davy was an irascible 
sort of a citizen—he had been 
Overseer of the Poor, in his 
youth a good carpenter, and since 
youth a suitor of Miss Livelong’s. 
He was now a Justice of the 
having managed to ob- 
tain the office the year my father 
beat him to the job of mayor. 
Uncle Davy remembered, I sup 
pose, that my dad had nosed him 
out of the mayor’s place, and 
drew back his foot savagely. He 


Peace 


YET HE'S A BIG 





headpiece and we all stole softly 
homeward. 

“My father’s bill for fixing 
up Uncle Davy Pett’s sore toe 
was seventeen dollars and ninety 
cents. While he was attending 
the case L.almost worried myself 
sick trying to decide whether | 
had better warn him; but I 
wasn’t sure that Uncle Davy had 
seen me. When the toe was 
well and my parent desired his 
money Uncle Davy explained to 
him that he did not mean to pay 
one cent of the bill. He said, 
profanely, that my father could 
sue if he pleased. 

“Every time my father saw 
Uncle Davy after that he came 
right home and gave me a tan- 
ning. And when Miss Livelong 
charged my oldest sister what: the 
family held to be two dollars too 
much for a hat I got the blame 
forthat also. The next time my 
father wore his hat in public Uncle 
Davy almost had an apoplectic 
fit at the sight, and Miss Sa 
mantha was so frightened she 
went straight home, got into bed, 
and wouldn’t even let them raise 
the curtains for three days. Beth 
of them sent for father, and I re- 
tired to the hay-mow. It got so 
that the only way I could be sure 
of immunity from the strap was 
to stay in the barn out of sight. 
. “And that’s how I came to 
MAN, IN TOWN be a horse doctor. I spent so 
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WILL 


much time in the stable with my father’s 
stock that I gradually came to know 
much of the ways of animals. This in- 
formation could be useful to me only as 
a veterinarian—so here I am. But I 
surely do wish I could have been a 
preacher instead. If I only had I would 
have married Uncle Davy Petts and Miss 
Samantha. Livelong willy-nilly, and thus 
got good and even with both of them 
at once.” 


A Common Need 
6¢ATO MAN lives wholly to himself,” 
didactically said Professor Pate. 
“Every man has at some time in his life 
need of his fellow men.” . 
“That is a fact!” replied old Festus 
Pester. “‘ Much of the time I need some 
of my fellow men to help me pull out 
of my own business the noses of some of 
the rest of my fellow men who insist 
upon shedding sunshine o’er my dismal 
pathway whether I think I need it or 
not, or in telling me the way in which I 
should go when I am entirely satisfied 
with my own advancement, or in trying 
to reform me when I prefer my wild and 
wallowing wretchedness.”’ 


A Heavy Mail 
“Ts he a man of letters?” 
“Decidedly; he’s a matinee idol.” 


The Soul of Wit 
a SEEMS to me,” the joker’s wife 
Complained to him, her feelings hurt, 
‘*That there are other things in life 
To write about, besides my skirt.” 


“But woman’s skirt,” the joker said, 
“Is certain, now, to make a hit, 
Because, my dear, you’ve surely read 
That brevity’s the soul of wit.” 
Charles A. Leedy. 


The Prospect 

Father—‘ Helen, isn’t it about time 
you were entertaining the prospect of 
matrimony?” 

Daughter —“Not quite, pa. He 
doesn’t call until eight o’clock.’ 

A Wasted Invention 

“What did you say Prof. Dippy’s 
latest invention was?” 

“A muzzle for bumble-bees.” 

“But they don’t sting from that 
end.” 

‘So he found out when he attempted 
to muzzle them.” 


First Sign 
Mrs. Crabshaw—You must be pa- 
tient, my dear. Winter isn’t over yet. 
Willie—But I know it soon will 
be, because only yesterday I saw dad 
polishing up his golf clubs. 
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If 


ésT\O YOU think a college education does 


more harm than good?” 


“Oh, no! If a man really has it in him, 
no college can keep him down.” 


eZ 


LOOP THE LOOP 
































STOCKS AND SHARES 


THE SCARCITY OF PAPER 
By CHARLES LEROY EDSON 
\ DROVE the erring girl away, 
With curses, threats and blows 
rhrough snow storms that would swamp a 
sleigh 
WavVavavaVal In old time opry 
es shows: 
But—on our humid 
stage today, 
It hardly ever snows, 
Owing to the 
scarcity of 
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Che paper famine in the land 
Has foiled the sonneteer; 
Instead of “taking pen in hand,” 
He'll take his dimpled dear; 
Instead of writing lyrics grand, 
He'll kiss her on the ear, 
Owing to the scarcity of paper. 


\ bon bon box was once a snide, 
Half filled with curlique Ss; 
But now there’s chocolates inside, 
Without the peek a-boos; 
\nd cobblers now use cattle hide 
In making soles for shoes, 
Owing to the scarcity of paper 


I thought the envoy finish would be bright, 
lo which this theme would lead; 
But now I see how stale and trite, 
And witless is my screed; 
lo print such piffle isn’t right 
lis very wrong indeed, 
Owing to the scarcity of paper 


Fifty-Fifty 

‘I desire no remuneration for this 

poem,” remarked the long-haired individ 

ual. “I merely submit it as a compli 
ment.” 

‘Then, my dear sir, permit me to 

return the compliment,” 


editor, with true journalistic courtesy. 


repli d_ the 








Visible 
RS. BROWN isa very large woman. 
Besides her great number of pounds, 
she is also possessed of unusual timidity 
about crossing streets where the traffic 
is heavy. 
One day she stopped 
the middle of the street: 
“Officer,” she asked, 
me across the street?” 
Che officer turned and regarded her 
closely. ‘“* Madam,” he replied, “1 could 
see you for half a block!” 


policeman in 


“could you see 


Suggested Improved Words 
for gentleman farmer. 
for a Negro primary 


* Agricultural” 
“ Coondergarten”’ 
school. 
‘Somnambulance” for sleeping-car. 
Seriously So 
She (looking over menu card)—Well, 
what do you find in the way of eats? 
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SHOCKS AND STARES 


New York City Nursery Rhymes 
By LOUIS HOW 
The Plaza 
HE CHILDREN in troops 
Come out with their hoops, 
To roll them around the Plaza. 
The birds fall to wrath 
Over taking a bath; 
And I watch from my pleasant piazza. 


A sparrow took a wing, 
While trying to sing, 
And perched on a little chow’s muzzle; 
The poor little tyke, 
Could snap all you like, 
Without ever solving the puzzle. 


The lily and rose, 
Every flower that grows, 
Are springing all over the Plaza; 
And daisies abound 
In each inch of the ground 
That I see from my pleasant piazza. 


The posthole digger is one of our best 
known plungers in real estate. 






And just then the newly commissioned second lieutenant forgot every command he ever knew! 
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While the ownership of the property is being disputed the lawyer gets the cream 


TELEPHONE ETIQUETTE 
F YOUR voice is strong, it may not be necessary to talk 
into the instrument. Just open the window and use the 
wireless. 

If you do not know how to make your voice smile, simply 
say ‘“‘please” as often as possible. If you do this it will be 
safe to talk sharp. 

Remember to be extremely courteous, even if you forget 
your message. 

Never say “hello.” “Are you there?” is permissible. 

Do not call anybody yourself. Get your boy or girl to do 
it, and then let the party called wait for you while you finish 
something else. 

When you are called to the telephone, and you respond 
only to hear the operator inquire “What number, piease?’’, 
don’t get mad. 

Do not resent it when your telephone rings at two a. m., 
and you find that your number is called by mistake. “Excuse 
it, please.” 

Always make the caller tell and repeat his whole story to 
each department until he is finally favored with the proper one. 

When you want to ask a simple bit of advice from your 
physician, do not waste time in his reception room. Telephone 
from some convenient point that it is an emergency. 

Avoid stating who you are as long as may be. Keep the 
other fellow guessing and so get him interested. 

—Tod Chenevix. 


FANTASY 

UST imagine going out to dinner. Suppose your hostess 
is formal. And presume yourself desirous of making a 
very good impression—she is your boss’s wife or your 
girl’s mother or your own and only rich relation. Mentally 
move the company out to dinner. Your hostess assigns you 
to the seat of honor at her right. Conjecture your elation. 
The idea is now to summon every grace and courtesy to your 
embellishment. You spring forward to pull out your hostess’s 
chair for her. Fancy her pleased air of appreciation. But as- 
sume that you pull out her chair too far, or she sits down too 
soon. And she missesit! She does not catch herself or hit the 
edge and ricochet on the way down. It is a fair fall; there is no 
dissenting opinion. Postulate your consternation, your frantic 
embarrassment. The glasses twinkle. The silver clatters. 
The soup slops. The ladies scream. The canary starts sing- 
ing. From the flat below are shouted suggestions that the 

morning is more suitable, if the piano must be moved. 

Just imagine. But for Heaven’s sake don’t do it! 
—Fairfax Downey. 


Admonishing Him 
“Looky yur!” sternly said an Arkansas Justice of the Peace. 
“T represent the majesty of the law now and am obleeged to 
give you justice. If you don’t like that just go on kicking, 
and I’ll shuck off the judicial vermin, and come down and 
whip you on less ground than a two-dollar bill will cover!” 
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N OLDEN TIMES a man was sent among us, on collec- 
He brought the merchants’ monthly bills, for 
He was a sad-eyed, weary 
So used to rolling 


tions bent. 
liverwurst and pies and pills. 
guy, who never smiled as he passed by. 
down the stairs, and being soaked with brooms and chairs, and 
being shooed from every place, a hunted look was in his face. 

My office stairs he used to mount, armed with a statement 
or account. I’d let him‘wait for half a day before I’d deign to 
look his way. And when at last I took his bill, my face grew 
stern, my eye grew chill. 

“What piracy,” I’d say, “is here? You’ve charged me 
with nine kegs of beer, and I’m a prohibition fan, and follow 
the cold water plan. You’ve charged me with all sorts of 
junk for which I’ll never pay a plunk. I’m not an easy mark, 
by James! You can’t pull off your crooked games! I'll pay 
for what I buy, no more; go back to your employer’s store, 
and tell him that no robber chief, no wall-eyed pirate, bandit, 
thief, can hold me up in this coarse style -go, chase yourself 
intruder vile!” 

Che poor wretch then would fade away, to call again some 
other day. I made him climb the endless stair about a hundred 
times, I swear, before at last I sought the till and paid his 
seedy looking bill 

The male collector’s looped the loops; no more he seeks us 
in our coops; no more the marks of shoes he bears; no more we 
kick him down the stairs. 

Behold, a cheerful damsel comes, with smile that shows her 
As lovely as the babbling rills, she comes and 
springs the monthly bills. She seeks my office, where I stand, 
a fountain pen in either hand. She lays her bill before my 
eyes, this maid on whom there are no flies, and you should see 
my winning smile, so full of peace, so free from guile! I do 
not say the bill’s too steep; I do not tear my beard or weep, 
but fix on her a beaming eye, and write a check without a sigh. 

rhe world moves on; without a tear we see the old things 


azure gums. 


disappear! 


Interlocutory 
Son—Dad, what’s an interlocutory divorce? 
Dad—Comes from inter, meaning bury, and loquacity, 
meaning talk. Can the conversation—get me? Both sides 
don’t give the other party away. 


THE NOTION COUNTER 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


TIS possible for both sides to be right in an argument. A 
Chicago doctor and judge have been disputing whether 
a certain young man is in love or insane. 

We recall the expression “high visibility,” but can’t just re- 
member whether it was in a technical article or a fashion note. 

The wife says she likes the new rug because it has some blue 
in it. I saw the bill, and I should say it has. 

“Isn’t it charming,” said Mrs. Smythe, removing her 
lorgnette, “how children love to play ‘pretend’!” 

rhe patriotism that is worth while is the kind that is not 
only ready to enthuse but to enlist. 

Uncle Sam is trying to obey the biblical command, but he 
has about run out of cheeks. 

Speaking of imports, we Americans can be prouder of our 
customs than of our manners. 

Some people’s idea of patriotism is a soubrette wrapped in 
the star-spangled banner. 

There is no telling what state women will vote in next—not 
of residence but of mind. 

In a few years instead of being Uncle Sam it will probably 
be Aunt Samaria. 

“Free verse’’ doesn’t refer to its character so much as to its 
value. 

Many a great truth has given the teller a reputation as a 
great liar. 

Tell me how much a man makes and I will tell you how 
much he spends. 

Green ig my favorite color. Not to wear, but to spend. 

To fool the public you must make a fool of yourself. 

The most tragic meter is taximeter. 

Imitation is the most expensive flattery. 

Hanging is too good for some artists. 
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Facetious old gentleman—Future president? = 
The one who knows—No. Future president’s wife! 








————— 
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UPERT ELVARY swung down the Avenue sarto- 
rially perfect, as he always was, but mentally at 
fault. Maude Dollande, whom he had known 
only since she had been a divorcée, had persisted 
in interfering with every serious thought he had and 

every amusement he had undertaken now for weeks. In his 
clubs no game of bridge, no skilful relation of the latest tales 
by raconteurs, no discussion of the most appetizing dinners 
served to separate her from his mind. On golf links she 
unnerved him on the tees, meddled with his brassie shots, 
obstructed his putts and made him foozle his approaches. 

“T'll make an end of it to-day,” he thought as he strode 
along, whipping imaginary things with his cane, “‘one way or 
the other!” ; 

“Mr. Elvary to see you, madame,” said Maude’s maid, 
who had been instructed never to deny him.” 

“Heavens! Wait a moment! Let me think!” Maude 
had decided to have a lazy afternoon. To that end she had 
not improved upon a darling house dress—it really would 
have been difficult to improve upon it, so intimate was it with 
a charming figure—and a chic cap from which rich little bunches 
of hair strayed. “Weill, Hortense, I’m going to let him see 
me for the first time just as I am!” 

“And how could you make yourself more charming, 
madame ?”’ Hortense asked. 

“And I’m going to take him into that tiny room and show 
him what coffee I can brew. He may have had luncheon, 
but. 

















“But never such coffee, I’m sure,” added Hortense. 

“Quick! Bring him right in! And apologize for me! And 
I’m going to introduce him to Adonis.” 

“But suppose Adonis. . . .” 

“Adonis must get used to him, my dear girl!” 

So Elvary was brought into the very sanctum. Maude’s 
cozy flat was maintained from a very generous alimony. 

Maude was humming a song not wholly unrelated to love as 
he entered. And she was in the preliminaries to coffee. 

“This is really more than I had hoped for,” he said, as she 
asked him about coffee. He stood diffidently, admiring her. 
What round, white arms she had! 

“ G-r-r-r-uff! U-f-f! U-f-f!" It was Adonis, coming rather 
Tast from an inner room. Elvary started. When one doesn’t 
care for dogs, all dogs are wise to the fact. 

“Doggy! Isay, doggy!” Elvary’s voice was raised gently 
as he backed against a Chippendale chair. 

“Oh, he’ll not hurt you! Stop, Adonis! Stop, I say! Make 
friends with the gentleman! Isn’t Adonis lovely?” 

“Quite. Very. Here, doggy—I mean Adonis!” Elvary 
put out his hand somewhat indefinitely, though Maude con- 
strued it rightly as ingratiation. 

“ G-r-r-r-u-ff! G-r-r-r-r!””, Adonis looked at his mistress 
for approval, apparently not being exactly wise to the situation, 
and then cast his eyes on the visitor. Elvary thought they 
looked abnormally yellow at the moment, and might mean 
rage, jealousy, or all the evil emotions consistent with canine 
excitement combined. Maude slapped Adonis, and Adonis 
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whined and at once became meek. Civilization has done 
almost as much for dogs as it has for humanity. 

“T never—never—punished Adonis before!” said Maude 
apologetically. “But you deserve it, don’t you, dearie?” 
And she left the percolator to bend down and kiss Adonis 
with impulsive sentiment. 

Elvary moistened his lips. Maude poured coffee and 
they sat down. 

“Adonis is fortunate,” ventured Elvary. ‘Had him 
long? By Jove! I never tasted such coffee before!”’ 

“Adonis is wicked to-day! Four years. Here, darling!” 
And she held up a cube of sugar. Adonis forgot there 
was company. 

“One gets attached to anything in that time—any pet, 
I mean. Did Adonis ever bite any one?”’ 

“Oh, yes! He’s a fine watch dog. And once Dollande 

before we were divorced—struck Adonis. But he was 
paid dearly for that, wasn’t he, darling! You bit him, then, 
didn’t you?” 

“Served Dollande right, I’m sure,” said Elvary. “I 
should never strike a dog.”’ 

“T knew you loved dogs! And you'll adore Adonis! 
He grows dearer and dearer to me every day! You dar- 
ling! Wontooletoodeariekissoosweetums?”’ And she kissed 
Adonis and gave him surplus sweetness in the shape of an- 
other cube of sugar. 

“I don’t suppose you’d part with him for any considera- 
tion—in any circumstances,” ventured Elvary. 

“Part with Adonis? What a question! Have an- 
other cup?” Elvary had risen. 

“T couldn’t, really, wonderful as it is! I had luncheon, you 
know, just before I dropped in.” He looked at his watch. 
““By Jove! How time flies! I’m five minutes past an engage- 
ment now!” 

They rose together. At the door he looked at her admir- 
ingly. “‘What wonderful coffee you brew!” 

That night at the club, with mind at ease, he cleaned out 
the bunch at Pirate Bridge. 


More to the Point 
“Our popularity depends upon how well we treat our 
friends,”’ said the Parlor Philosopher. 
“And how often,” added the Mere Man. 


‘ 


More Over 
Kindly make room on your list of persons who have their 
ups and downs for the movie fan who sits next to the aisle. 





i 


BOTH TO BE CONGRATULATED 


Aviadne—Thank goodness, I didn’t marry Percy. He's so unreliable. 

Penelope—How s0 ? 

Ariadne—Why, he swore he'd pine away and die if I refused him, 
and now look at him! 
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WHY WORRY? 


Enthusiast—What | propose, sir, is to call on the nation for men of 


my stamp who can offer the enemy an impenetrable front. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
By HENRIETTA OTIS SHAW 
ELICIA knows her Latin and Felicia knows her Greek 
And there isn’t any language that Felicia cannot speak 
But the only foreign tongue she uses sounds a bit inane, 
It’s the lilting lisping language of the little Clarice-Jane. 


Felicia knows her Algebra, Felicia knows her “ Trig,” 
But for higher mathematics do you think she cares a fig? 
For the only time she really finds that figuring is good 

Is when calculating quantities when mixing baby’s food. 


And Physics then and Chemistry? Felicia knows them both, 
She used them exclusively in cooking mutton broth. 

And History? Ah bless you, yes. Felicia knows that too, 
But it’s labeled “ Baby Record” and it’s bound in baby-blue. 


Useful Household Hints 
T 1S a perfectly easy matter to pick out your own rubbers from 
the family pile. Any first pair you pick up will be the wrong 
ones, so skip those and take the next. 

The refractory screw-top of a pickle jar can be readily re- 
moved by placing the neck of the jar across the edge of the sink 
or stove, and striking it a smart whack with a flatiron. 

A closet door that sticks should not be violently yanked at, 
as it endangers the knob. Instead, a gentle outward pressure 
should be exerted from the other side of the door. 

To ascertain the amount of coalories required by a healthy 
furnace, increase or diminish by one lump at each feeding until 
a scientifically-balanced ration is established. 

Ash sifting may be made a valuable means of moral uplift by 
suppressing what you want to say when the can tips over. 

When putting up the screen door for the first warm days, it 
will save time if you remember that you put away the screws in 
the matchpocket of that old coat you wore when you took down 
the screen in October. —Frederick Moxon. 

















ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE 
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A HANDY DICTIONARY 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
HESIS—a confession of crass ignorance that is intended 
as an exhibition of erudition 

Congressional debate—a piffle regatta. 

Dachshund—a dog with a long wheel base and low road- 
clearance 

Lecture—an exposure of mental nakedness. 

Fool anybody who thinks we are. 

Liar anybody who Says so. 

Clothes—something to call attention to our anatomy by 
concealment. 

Government 
best makeshift we can devise for getting along with one an- 


a confessed failure which seems to be the 


other 

Dog—a substitute for children after you get enough money 
to make it interesting to sidestep the income tax 

Conscience—that which doth make cowards of us all, and 
it is mighty interesting to know what doth it 

Sin—almost any natural action. 

Righteousness—something the discovery of which in our- 
selves renders us unfit to live with. 

Courtship—the period during which the young woman is 
always as spry as a goat and hardy as a burro. 

Marriage—a subsequent period of chronic grunting when 
she tells him how horribly she suffered on some of those even- 
ings when she was making him think she was a model of 
durability. 


DEN 
THE 


PARTY DRESS 
Re @.W. DEE 
HE PARTY dress is a dainty little thing which hangs from 
the shoulders and doesn’t reach the feet. Exclusive of 
flesh, it usually tests out about 39 per cent. skirt, 13 per cent. 
waist line and 8 per cent. shoulder strap. That part of the an 
atomy not protected by party dress is covered with silk hose, 
talcum powder, smiles and nerve. A sprig or two of chiffon or a 
lace scarf is sometimes used to relieve the smiles and the nerve. 

Silk net, laces, crépe de Chine, nothing and next to nothing 
are promiscuously employed in the assembling of party dresses. 
Any color will do, because the color, like everything else about 
the dress, is immaterial. Party dresses may be tucked, plaited, 
shirred, embroidered, roped, hooked, or pinned; or left entirely 
to their own devices. Everything gross and material must be 
omitted from their make-up, for they are by nature sensitive, 
idealistic and hopelessly temperamental. 

Che party dress of real tone is never put on—entirely. It 
always attaches itself to some part of the body in a roguish, 
carefree fashion, poised as if to leap lightly to the polished floor 
in a crumpled, insignificant mass. But it is only fooling. Should 
it leap, nobody would give any heed, and its inutility would 
eventually be established. The party dress knows what it is 


about, as well as everybody else does. 


His Inference 


“Have you heard the scandal about——?” 
‘No,” replied Gaunt N. Grimm. “You and who else?” 
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By CYRIL 


said the Critic. 

“What was that?” inquired the Tired Business 
Man. It is seldom that the Critic makes an admission of that 
sort, and the Tired Business Man, who is ever on the alert to 
catch him up on some point or other, hoped that he might dis- 
cover in the statement some violation of the Critic’s creed 
concerning things theatrical which would serve as a vantage- 
point for a bit of crowing, a pastime which he seldom had the 
opportunity of indulging, at least at the Critic’s expense. If he 
was looking for revenge, however, he was disappointed at the 
Critic’s next words. 

“T was speaking of Chesterton's play ‘ Magic’,’”’ replied the 
Critic. ‘Did you see it?”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” confessed the Tired Business Man. ‘A 
friend of mine told me about it, and I kept away. I didn’t like 
the idea.” 

‘“*May I ask why?” inquired the Critic, a bit acidly. ‘“‘ Were 
you afraid of seeing something Highbrow for a change?” 

“No, it wasn’t that,” replied the Tired Business Man, 
somewhat nettled at the Critic’s manner. “I admit I’m not 
strong for highbrow stuff, but if I’d thought ‘Magic’ was 
amusing I’d have gone, highbrow or no highbrow. My friend 
said it wasn’t funny, so I stayed away.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the Critic. “‘ Magic’ not funny? 
It had a great deal more genuine humor, to say nothing of more 
biting satire, than all your farces and musical comedies put 
together. The audience, at the performance I attended, were 
not in sympathy with the play, and in general did not seem to 
grasp the fact that the performance was serious. As a matter 
of fact, there is something in the advertisements of the play 


“| SAW a rather unusual production the other night,” 


” 


to encourage the idea that it isa farce. The picture 
of Chesterton in all his embonpoint scrawling the 
title of his play across the pages of the local press 
can hardly connote a serious production. The re- 
sult appears to have been that the audience ex- 
pected something funny, and were disappointed 
to discover that the fun was deep and the play 
serious. I have observed that it is less dangerous 
to snatch a bone from a ramping lion than to de- 
prive a New York audience of its inalienable right, 
never, under any circumstances, to think. It isa 
risky matter, you know, to take a New York audi- 
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ence by surprise. This may account for the somewhat chilly 
reception of a most unusual, extremely delightful, and alto- 
gether worthy bit of playwriting, capably acted, and at least 
fairly well produced.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried the Tired Business Man. “That’s 
coming a little strong, don’t you think—your poor opinion of 
New York audiences?” 

“T do not,” retorted the Critic. ‘‘When one considers 
what are the so-called successes, and how many really great 
plays are allowed to languish and die, one cannot help feeling 
bitter.”’ 

I interposed a word, hoping to lubricate the troubled 
waters. ° 

“How was ‘The Little Man?’ I inquired, quite prepared for 
an unfavorable opinion. 

“Very little indeed,” replied the Critic. “As a matter of 
fact, it was perfectly right and proper that it should have been 
little, as it was intended solely as a curtain-raiser to the main 
event. It was well-acted and well-produced, but it was dis- 
tinctly inferior to ‘Magic’—which, I repeat, is perfectly right 
and proper.” 

“What sort of cast did they have?” I inquired. 

“A most capable cast indeed,” replied the Critic with con- 
viction. “‘The honors are about equally divided between 
Cathleen Nesbit and O. P. Heggie, with Frank Conroy a close 
third. I found some faults in the production—I mean by that 
the staging and sets—but they wete small and easily remedied. 
On the whole, ‘ Magic’ is a real treat, one that has many points 
of interest. Aside from the excellence of the play as a play, 
and the humor of the lines, there is the fact that it is Chester- 
ton’s only piece of work for the stage. This alone would make 
it worth one’s while to see it, if only as a matter 
of interest. When we add the excellence of the cast 
and the charm of the play itself, a visit to the 
Maxine Elliott theatre is decidedly worth while.” 

“But just what is so wonderful about ‘ Magic’?” 
asked the Tired Business Man. 

“Ah, that I can hardly tell you,” replied the 
Critic. “In the play the conjurer had to explain 
his best feat by a lie to satisfy the soul of the 
materialist. I refuse to prevaricate about some- 
thing indefinable to please you. Go and see it 
for yourself.” 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES by Anna Cadogan Etz 


Somebody Should Send Flowers 

YMPATHY should be extended to the 

woman who feels the urge to joining 
the Housewives’ League to the end that 
her eggs may fall in price, or the Women 
Taxpayers’ League so that she may know 
what becomes of her tax money anyway, 
and yet has retained with her grand- 
father’s clock her grandmother’s horror 
at the mere idea of votes for women. 

Be the meeting what it may into which 
she furtively sidles, she finds the suffrage 
idea hitched onto every proposition of 
her daily life, when even the expression 
Votes for Women fills her with cold 
disgust. In despair she feels within her 
the instinct to smash something or some- 
one, yet what can she smash save her 
prejudice against woman suffrage? And 
it is exactly to that that she clings with 
the desperation born of despair. 

She would if she could, and she could 
if she would and there you are—or 
rather, there she is—a person who needs 
more pity and gets less than any one 


afoot. 


An Old Tale Retold 
OME time ago, so the story goes, a 
woman named Mrs. Morton lived in 
the great State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Morton got drunk from sun to sun while 
she in the meantime toiled as long and 
more. 

They were each indefatigable in their 
chosen pursuits. In time he got a red 
nose and saw snakes. In time she, by 
piecing bed quilts and selling eggs and 
chickens, got a hundred dollars in gold. 

Then God took to himself the soul of 
Mr. Morton and according to law the 
hundred dollars should be taken to the 
pocket of Mother-in-law Morton, as in 
those good old days wives neither owned 
their earnings nor inherited from intestate 
husbands. 

But Mrs. Morton failed to turn over 
the money, and, as Old Lady Morton 
failed to proceed against her, the law, 
like Br’er Fox, “said nothin’.” But when 
Old Lady Merton finally died, the law 
called on Sister Morton to cash-up, as 


the money belonged to the estate of the 
late Mrs. Morton. 

Gold was then selling at a premium 
and, adding the premium to the accumu- 
lated interest, poor Mrs. Morton had to 
pay over a thousand dollars as a penalty 
for her industry in saving a hundred. 

Please notice: At the time that Mrs. 
Morton was pursuing her anything but 
primrose path, the general public in her 
state was quite satisfied that a woman 
did not need to own her wages or her 
property; that a husband sufficed for all 
the legal needs of the wife. And every 
effort to modify the laws which worked 
such disaster to the unfortunate Mrs. 
Morton was stubbornly resisted and 
argued against, with the same resistance 
and the same arguments that are now 
advanced against votes for women. All 
of which should cause one to pause and 
ponder that as the general public was 
wrong then, it may be wrong now. 


Are Women the Favorites of the Law? 
SO, why did the German govern- 

ment not long ago offer to any Let- 
tish woman $4.50 for a boy baby with a 
German father and but $2.88 if it were a 
girl? 


























A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


If Men Won't Vote, Why Not Let Women? 
s¢—TNDEED not!” replied the man in 

an up-state New York county, to 
the request of the suffrage organizer that 
he sign her roll. 

“But why not?” she persisted, and he 
answered flippantly, “Good Heavens! 
won't you women leave the men any 
privileges at all?” 

“Say,” she retorted, “how did you 
leave your friend and model, the dog in 
the manger? Three thousand men in 
this very county on last election day 
were either too tired or too stupid to do 
more than vote for Wilson or Hughes 
and let it go at that. If you men either 
don’t know enough or don’t want to 
have the privilege of voting for congress- 
men, or state, or county, or municipal 
off cials, why under the sun won’t you let 
the women?” 


Where the Shoe Really Pinches 
- Manitoba last year the women 

won the vote on the toboggan slide, 
as it were. ‘‘Would you wish the vote, 
dear ladies?” asked the gallant men 
of that western region. ‘‘Take it. It 
is yours.” 

But after the legal formalities were 
over and the women faced the situation, 
to find out what they had and what they 
hadn’t, they discovered that they were 
eligible for the honorable but unremuner- 
ative position of school trustee, but not 
for the salaried job of alderman. 

From which it must be inferred that 
men are able to tolerate the idea of woman 
at the polls and in office, but that to let 
women in on the political plum crop is 
quite another matter. 


It Is To Blush 

r the American government takes 

away the right to vote from the 
women of the Danish West Indies, a 
right which they enjoyed under the 
sovereignty of Denmark, then someone 
ought to voyage over to Bedloe’s Island 
at once with a pail of red paint, for the 
Goddess of Liberty will surely wish to 
blush. 























**D’Leni passet am besten fir Kellnerin, aber die 
dumme Gans ist—kitzlich.” 






‘‘Leni is best suited to be a waitress— 
but the silly goose is ticklish.” —Jugend 
(Munich). 










1 Sy o's The employer (to applicant for appoint- 
yt ment)—Are you truthful? 

The applicant—Yes, sir. But I ain’t so 

truthful as to spoil your business.—Sketch 


Wenn sie damals die Obstpreise von heute gehabt . 
(London). 


hatten, hatt’ sich’s die Eva zweimal tiberlegt!’ 





“Tf fruit prices had been as high then as 
they are now, Eve would have thought 
twice!’ —Simplicissimus (Munich). 








ats fy 





Irate owner of fishing rights—Hi, Sir, Can’t 
you see that notice? 

The Piscator—Yes, but I never read any- 
thing marked ‘“Private.”—Passing Show 
(London). 























‘* Allo! allo! Laissez-nous avec l'artillerie, je demande 
‘artillerie, c'est presse. Ah! c'est vous la batterie .. ., 
bien! . . . Dites donc, j’ai du oublier heir mon pince 

” 


Que signifie, Marie, cette debauche d’allumettes? nez chez vous, voudriez-vous me l’envoyer? 





tout cela pour cuire un ceuf! : ’ * a : 
Mais, madame, c’est pour economiser le gaz! . . . ‘Hello! Hello! Give me the artillery; I 
“What does this debauch of matches Sentry—Halt! Who goes there? want the artillery, it’s pressing. Ah! it’s 
mean, Marie? And all to cook one egg!” Old dame—All right, me sonny—don’t the battery? Good! Yesterday I left my 


“But, Madame, it’s to save gas!”—Le e’e be afeared—it’s only me.—London  pinze-nez with you; will you send it to me?” 
Rire (Paris). Opinion. —Le Rire (Paris). 











West 42nd St., near Broadway 

Evenings at 8.20. Matinees 

Wednesday & Saturday at 2.20 
Selwyn & Co. present 


JANE COWL 
»“EILAC TIME” 


A new play by Jane Cow! & Jane Murfin 
oth St. Evenings 8:30 


E M P I R WED. & SAT., 2:30 


CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 


MAUDE ADAMS 
“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” 


. BARRIE’S “GREATEST TRIUMPH” 


CHEATING CHEATERS 


A little cash 
You'll never miss 
A happy wife, 


An evening’s bliss. 


ELTING-E THEATRE 
THEATRE 


COHAN & HARRIS woran’s: 


Phone Bryant 6344 Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:15 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


“The Willow Tree” 


A Fantasy of Japan 
By BENRIMO AND HARRISON RHODES 
THEATRE just East of B'way 


48TH STREE PHONE 178 BRYANT 


Evenings 8:20 Matinees Thursday and ie 2:20 
snes 


The 13th Chair » 


with MARGARET WYCHERLY 
LONGACR West 48th St., Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


WM. COLLIER 


In the Greatest of all Farces 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 





B' way, 
Mats. 





Evenings 8:15 














In New York Theatres 


Barrier, The Broadway. An excellent screen presen- 
tation of Rex Beach's novel. 

Big Show—The Hippodrome. The usual Hippodrome 
melange of marvels, with Annette Kellermann as an 
added attraction 

Brat The,—Hartis. A clever comedy 
played by Maude Fulton. 

Canary Cottage—Morosco. Rather ordinary 
omedy with some relieving bright spots 
Century Girl, The—Century. A tremendous variety- 
show, with Elsie Janis, Sam Bernard, Frank Tinney 
and many other favorites 

Cheating Cheaters—Eltinge. 
in a combination melodrama and comedy. 
Rambeau at her best 

Come Out of the Kitchen—Geo. M. 
Chatterton in a charming réle in a play « 
downs—chiefly ups 

Das Konzert and Repertoire—Irving Place. German 
plays presented by an excellent stock company 

Great Divide, The—Lyceum. A revival of an old-time 

favorite, personally conducted by Henry Miller 

Harp of Life, The—Globe. Laurette Taylor in a charm- 
ing comedy of mother, son, and the inevitable woman 

Have a Heart—Liberty. A somewhat better than aver- 
age muscial comedy, with the usual concomitants that 
appertain thereto 

Her Soldier Boy—Astor. Clifton Crawford and Adele 
Rowland in a very pleasing musical comedy 

Honor System, The—Lyric. William Fox presenting 
R. A. Walsh's film drama 

Joan the Woman—44th Street. Geraldine Farrar in an 
ambitious and not unsuccessful motion- -picture of the 
life of Joan of Arc 

Johnny Get Your Gun—Criterion. Rather amusing 
farce, wherein East and West meet, happily for both 

Keeping Up Appearances—Bramhall. An unusual 
tragic-comedy by Butler Davenport. Well worth 
seeing 

Kiss for Cinderella, A~-Empire. Maude Adams play- 
ing J. M. Barrie's irresponsible dream-comedy. A 
thoroughly delightful performance 

Lilac Time—Republic. A wartime play of, b 
Jane Cowl. 

Little Lady in Biue 


written and 


musical 


Thrills and laughter mixed 
Marjorie 


Cohan's. Ruth 
of ups and 


y, and for 


Belasco. A charming comedy, 
w ith the added charm of Frances Starr 

Love o' Mike—Shubert A comedy, with music and a 
number of very pretty girls, which is mildly enjoyable 

Magic and The Little Man—Maxine Elliott's. Plays by 
G. K. Chesterton and John Galsworthy. Very 
interesting and well prese nted bill | 

Man Who Came Back, The layhouse. A_ thrilling 

ale of success against odds, with Henry Hull and 

M iry Nash in the stellar roles 

Wiss Springtime—New Amsterdam. A tuneful and 
girlful musical comedy with a couple of good songs 

Nothing but the Truth—Longacre. William Collier de- 
picting most vividly the troubles of aman who cannot 
tell a lie 

Oh, Boy!—Princess. A musical c 
house and Jerome Kern 

Old Lady 31—30th Street. A happy play of age and 
youth, starring Emma Dunn 
Pals First—Fulton. A comedy by Lee Wilson Dodd 
featuring Thomas A. Wise and William Courtenay 

Professor's Love Story, The- - . — “:o George 
Arliss in a comedy by J. M. Barrie 

Stranger than Fiction 


umedy by P. G. Wode- 


bY dice A farce by E. H. Soth- 
ern, satirizing the methods of dramatists. 

Successful Calamity, A-——Booth. A drama in which 
William Gillette plays up to his old time form 

Thirteenth Chair, The—48th Street. A thrilling melo- 
irama of murder and mystery, performed by a good 
cast with Margaret Wycherly starring 

Turn to the Right—Gaiety. A comedy of crooks and 
country and peach jam. Altogether a very pleasing 
performance 

U pstairs and Down--Cort. drama of life above-and 
below-stairs, with some ple St situations and one in 
particular that is not so pleasing 

Ww endever, The—Manhattan Opera House. A spectacu- 
lar presentation of the story of the prodigal son 

Washington Square Players—Comedy. An_ unusual 
company presenting a new bill of unusual one-act 
plays. Well worth visiting 

Willow Tree. The—Cohan & Harris. A fantastic play 
of far Japan by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 

You're in Love—Casino. Otto Hauerbach and Rudolph 
Friml oo ag to produce a dainty musical comedy 
of the asino bran 


A Reliable Neighbor 

“Vape!” said Mr. Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark., “Jeff Lopp is.a 
right good neighbor and as accommo- 
dating as can be. Whenever I need my 
cross-cut saw or clevis or singletree, or a 
ham or saddle or ax, or anything that-a- 
way, I go right over to his house and 
borrow it back, and he never makes no 
particular fuss.” 


Popping the Question 
He—Come on—be a sport! We won’t 
have to stay married if we don’t want to. 
She—It would be just my luck to want to. 





WHEN THE UNDERTAKER CALLS 


By Pauline Eggleston Mandigo 


66\7OUR undertaker isn’t very friendly, 

is he?” Aunt Susan Maria asked, 
gazing sadly out of the window of her 
nephew’s apartment the other day. “The 
thing I miss most here in New York jg 
the undertaker’s visits.” 

“Undertaker’s visits, Aunt Susan Maria; 
why should the undertaker come to call? 
We are none of us dead or even thinking of 
dying?” Mrs. “Tom” Preston, the wife of 
the old lady’s favorite nephew, inquired. 

Aunt Susan Maria snorted. “I swan! | 
never seen such neglect! If my undertaker 
waited till I dead to call, I’d_ never 
have him for my undertaker. We ain’t so 
standoffish up home. The undertaker jis 
just as friendly with everyone as the doctor 
and the minister.” . 

“Our undertaker drops in real sociable 
like every twice in a while and asks how 
we're getting along. He’s just as interested 
in the health of the family as the doctor. 
I got my tombstone and casket all picked 
out, and have given him full instructions 
for my funeral. And I got all my best 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes laid out, and 
he knows it, too.” 

Mrs. “Tom” could 
articulate. “'That’s 
a vengeance, isn’t it?” 

“My, how glad I always am to see the 
undertaker walking up the porch. I know 
I'll hear all about the new buryings and how 
the families took it, and who cried at the 


was 


gasp and 
with 


only 
preparedness 


funerals and all the interesting things.” 
“You’d be surprised if you knew all the 
things about funerals I do. You hain’t 


had the advantage of knowing an under- 
taker well, evidently. One of the corpses 
that came to town to be buried from the 
west, got there ahead of the funeral pro- 
cession. The corpse of old Lydia Graham 
came about 1o o’clock in the morning, but 
the mourners never came till after dark that 
night. Our undertaker told me about it 
and he said: ‘I always heard old Lydia was 
up and coming, and sure enough she up and 
came ahead of the mourners. We kept her 
in the baggage room till they arrived and 
then drove to the buryin’ ground. We had 
plenty of lanterns and didn’t have a mite 
of trouble planting her. It seemed a shame 
to bury her in the dark but the family had 
to leave that night so there was nothing else 
for it.’ 

“That was one time the undertaker had a 
corpse and no funeral, another time he had 
a funeral and no corpse. He had the funeral 
all arranged and the people all gathered for 
the last rites, but the corpse had been put on 
the wrong train and never got there for two 
days after “twas expected. I tell you, 
undertakers has their troubles.” 

“He’s a great jollier, our 
He says to me the day I left home to 
come down here, ‘Well, good-bye, Aunt 
Susan Maria! Hope you have a good 
time in the city. You may dodge me 4 
while longer, but I'll get you yet!’ Isn’t he 
the cute one?’ 


undertaker. 
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Why Take Less Than Your Full 


Share of Pleasure and Success? 


Whether You Are Old or Young, Weak or Strong, Sick or Well, Listless or Energetic, 
Dominating or Meek, Quick or Slow, Rich or Poor, Happy or Discontented——In 
Fact, no Matter Who You Are or Where You Live or How Efficient or Inefficient 
Your Brain and Body now are, You can Become Vastly Superior to your Present 


Self and to Other Men. 


Conscious Evolution Proves It to You. 


By W. W. Washburn 


APPINESS is only relative—health is only 
relative—brain power is only relative —earning 
and living power are only relative. [ach of us 

nhis sphere of life may consider himself fortunate, 
et as compared with others, we sink into utter in- 
significance. One man is active, energetic, dominant, 

, real man, and considers himself extremely fortu- 
nate; while another may have twice the energy 
twice the vitality, twice the brain power, 


\s compared to primeval man, we are today highly 
eficient, yet it is a fact that the world’s progress can 
be definitely attributed to the work of comparatively 

: men—t Not one man in a thousand is 

uny more consequence in the general sphere of 

ngs than a grain of sand on the seashore. We grow 
from infancy to old age satisfied with what powers 
{mind and body are given to us by Nature, when as 
a matter of fact we can compel Nature to make us 
whatever we desire to be. 


A Weakling in Youth—A Giant in Maturity 


Take the case of Alois P. Swoboda, for example. 
Twenty years ago Swoboda was a physical weakling. 
Although but a young man in years, he was an old 
man in health and body. He was thin, weak, pale, 
anemic, and none of his organs were performing their 
functions properly. No way to help himself seemed 
to be open, until, in a last desperate effort, he dis- 
covered Conscious Evolution. This required no drugs, 
medicines, or apparatus of any kind—no dicting, deep 
breathing, cold baths, electricity or massage, merely 
the use of the principles of evolution, yet so startling 
were the effects that almost from the very first day, 
he became an entirely new human being. From that 
day to this, Swoboda 
has continued the de- 
velopment of every 
cell, tissue, organ and 
power of his body 
through Conscious 
Evolution, with the 
result that he has be- 
come a veritable gen- 
erator of energy, men- 
tal and physical. He 
is tireless; he works 
fifteen, eighteen, even 
twenty hours a day,yet 
so tremendous is his re- 
sisting power that he 
feels no fatigue. It is 
thoroughly obvious 


the leaders. 


that he has greater 
mental energy and 
cons¢ rousness, greater 





health power than any 
man living today, re- 
gardless of age. 





The 
Swoboda 


System And Swoboda’s mind 
" is even more active 
's as than his body. He 
effective fairly radiates vitality. 
f \s an individual re- 
or cently put it, You can 
Women feel the energy flow ing 

out of Swoboda’s fin- 
as gertips and out of 
for every part of his body.” 


His whole being pul- 
sates with life and 
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encreyv. 
dis- 
with 
learned fluency on 
the science of “Con- 
Evolution” and 
entering with 
equal facility on any 
phase of this all-important subject. 
Start him on this particular specialty 
the development of human powers—and 
he pours out a veritable flood of illuminating exposi- 
tion. Earnest and vehement, he rises to eloquence as 
he unfolds in his masterful manner the magnificent 
possibilities of man under the guidance of ‘conscious 
energy.” You are impressed with the fact that you are 
in the presence of a most remarkable personality, a 
superior product of the Swoboda system. 


courses 


w 
J 


scious 


ease and 


Nothing Mysterious 

Swoboda is real. There is absolutely nothing myste- 
rious in any way about him. He is in every way 
thoroughly practical. He is an inventor, a scientist, 
a physiologist, a discoverer, a physicist—yet no 
school or college can claim Swoboda as its product. 
Swoboda really lives and enjoys life to the full. He 
enjoys helping the sick to become well and the weak 
to obtain energy. Thousands of weak men and women 
have, through ‘Conscious Evolution,” been converted 
into well and happy human beings. 

Swoboda’s plan comprehends the complete develop- 
ment of the human being—increase of actual force, 
more body power, more brain power, mind power, 
and, in fact, greater capacity in every way. He is 
primarily interested in those influences which make 
for a fuller and more potent life. He has revolution- 


ized the methods of energizing the body and mind. 


Conscious Evolution—the Secret 


Everybody knows that the body and brain are made up of 
millions of tiny cells. We can be no younger than those cells 
ire young. We can be no more efficient in any way than 
those cells are efficient. Wecan be no more energetic than 
the combined energy of those cells. 

By conscious cultivation of these cells, it is as natural as the 
law of gravity that we become more efficient, more alive, more 


energetic, more ambitious, more enthusiastic, more youthful. 





individuals pretending to be 


Beware of 
All 


Swoboda’s agents or representatives. 
such are impostors and frauds. 





Swoboda Has Over 260,000 Followers! 


25,000 in New York 
14,000 in Chicago 
15,000 in Philadelphia 
7,000 in Boston 
5,000 in Pittsburgh 
4,000 in St. Louis 
800 in Cleveland 
1,200 in Cincinnati 
2,000 in Los Angeles 
1,000 in Washington, D. C. 
25,000 in England 
162,000 in other places 


262,000 Men and Women 


Conscious Evolution has followers all over the 
world, in all countries of the globe, and Swoboda 
has followers in the Fiji Islands, in Java, in New 
Zealand, in Australia, in the Philippines, in China, 
in Japan, in Brazil, in Argentina, in Bolivia, and 
in all of the Southern and Central American 
countries as well as in Canada and Mexico. 











By consciously developing the cells in our stomachs we must 
improve our digestion. 3y consciously developing the cells 
in the heart, we must increase its stfength in exact proportion. 
By consciously developing the brain cells, the result can only be 
multiplied brain power—and so with every organ in the body. 
What we are and what we are capable of accomplishing depends 
entirely and absolutely upon the degree of development of our 
cells. We are only as young and as great and as powerful as 
they are. 


Have Power to Spare 


Swoboda has proved thousands of times that Conscious 
Evolution gives energy and vitality to spare, digestive power 
to spare, self-reliance to spare, and gives many other desirable 
characteristics to spare. He proves that Conscious Evolution 
makes people disease-proof, fatigue-proof. He maintains that 
to possess only sufficient vitality and energy and to keep the 
body in normal health under the most favorable conditions 
is no more health prosperity than to have only enough 
money from day to day to meet current expenses. Great reserve 
health, great reserve energy, are what we must acquire if we 
are to successfully nullify the ravages of time, and to easily 
overcome every adverse condition and thus enjoy the benefit 
of living a superior life. 


Beware of Health Poverty 


As Swoboda says, “there are individuals who seek work only 
when their last cent is gone. Likewise, individuals live from 
minute to minute and from day to day, seeking health and 
energy only as they need them badly.” 

Conscious Evolution is for them—for everyone. It is a simple, 
scientific and practical system by means of which every part 
of the brain and body is energized, strengthened, awakened, 
so that we become possessed of health and mentality. Con- 
scious Evolution makes for good fortune by developing the 
resources, and the ability and power of personality. 

Strange as it may seem, this revolutionary method of con- 
sciously aWakening and developing weakened and lifeless cells 
requires no drugs, medicines, or apparatus of any kind. It 
does not require dieting, deep breathing, excessive exercising, 
cold baths, electricity or massage. It takes only a few min- 
utes a day, yet so startling is the effect of Swoboda's system 
that you begin to feel younger,-renewed, revitalized, re- 
energized after the very first day. 


An Amazing Book For You 
blish ont distribution a remarkable book which 
o 4 tee 


and what it has 
Write for this book—not because Conscious 





Swoboda has p 
explains his 
already done. 





Evolution has meant so much to more than 200,000 other men 
and women, not because there is scarcely a prominent fa mily in 





the country that hasn't at least one a er of 
Swoboda, including Chas. E. Hughe , Woodrow Wilson, Rocke- 
feller, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Arm- 
ours, the Cudahys, the Swifts—but write for the book because it 
means so much to YOU in multiplied ~ power, earning 
power, and resisting power it is a big book filled from cover to 
cover with the vital facts about yourself and how you can acquire 
the degree of perfection in body and mind that you so much 
desire. It exposes the dangers of excessive deep breathing, 
excessive exercise, and excessive lar develop t. 
Regardless of how young you may feel, of how efficient you may 
think you are—regardless of how active, energetic and alert you 
may consider yourself—regardiess of how healthy, wealthy, or 
successful you may be, you cannot afford, in justice to yourself, 
to miss the interesting and instructive secrets explained for the 
first time in this startling new book. 
A mere reading of ‘‘Conscious Evolution” will so fill you with , 
enthusiasm and ambition, that you will not rest until you Z 
have yourself acquired the Swoboda kind of health and 
energy by cultivating and revitalizing pon gg ong 
cel), tissue, and organ in your own system. Tear # 
out the coupon on this page, write your nameand Pa 
address on it, or write a letter or a postal card 
and mail it today. Even if you gain butone 7 Alois P. 
suggestion out of the 60 pages you willhave #@ 
been coqete a thousancfold for having F 4 Swoboda 
rey 2035 Aeolian Bldg. 
New York City 





read it. je you by all means notto 
delay, not to say‘‘I'll do it later,’’but , 
to send NOW, while the matter is 

on your mind. Remember, the 7 
book is absolutelyfree for you 

to keep—there is no charge ¢ 

or obligation now or later. 7 


Please send me your 
free copyrighted book,‘‘Con- 
scious Evolution.” 


Write NOW. Address ., 
Alois P. Swoboda , ¢ 
2035 Aeolian Bldg. &# 6 errr es eee eccses @eccce 
New York City 4p 7 
Poe BEG coaccdedesarconsaneeeneue coecee 
¢ 
oe City decenes0eeseseeonsceesteeeueneneen 








As much a fa- 
vorite today as in 
1810, with the 





BUCKSKIN Tires 


From Factory To You 
These tires are made to stand the hardest usage 
on every road, in every climate, under every 
condition. With every one of them you geta 
: E 
GUARANTEE 
Scores of Buckskin users have got as high as 
10,000 miles. Approximately 80% of those 
who used Buckskins last year are using them 
again this season. In spite of their durability 
we are selling them to you at prices which are 
“the lowest in America."" Write today for 
free booklet and details net our special offer. 
THE L. AND M. RU —< co. 
Cross — Carrollton, O. 11 
Western Dist. Office, 1436 S$, wich, ire,, Chicage 


Lowest Prices in America 


HOTEL VENDIG 


Most Popular in Philadelphia 
13th and Filbert 


Near Everywhere 


250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up 


Running ice water in every room 
Excellent Service in grill and café 


JAMES C. WALSH 
BUREAU 


~ ROMEIKE’S BUREAU 


newspaper clippings which may appear about 
you, your friends, or any subject on which you 


























Man ager 


PRESS CUTTING 


may want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Ave. New Vouk 





‘Gort Canes 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








With the College Wits 


Circulating Library—Conasoor— 
That’s a beautiful book you have there. 

Regular—Yeah; it’s a Christmas present. 

Conasoor—Indeed—and from whom? 

Regular—I dunno—it just says on the 
flyleaf, ‘To Bill Jones, Christmas, 1916.””-— 
Longhorn. 


Another Argument for the Germans 
—Friend—How was the circus? 
Englishman—Beastly, beastly.—Tiger. 


Hence the Passing of Arthur—‘‘We 
have a big knight ahead of us,” said King 
Arthur to Guinevere as they rode behind 
Sir Lancelot.—Jester. 


Qualified—‘I’m looking for a good man 
to run our cold-storage plant,’ said the 
commission merchant. 

“You needn’t look any more,” replied his 
friend. ‘“‘Just engage our old janitor.” 
Michigan Awgawan. 


At the Toggery—The long, lanky party 
approached nervously. 

“‘Here’s where I do some tall reflecting,” 
remarked the mirror.—Jack o’ Lantern. 














“Well, I five dollars bowling this 


afternoon.” 
‘A little pin money, I suppose.” — 


won 
Widow. 


Expensive but Worth the Price— 
First select a girl (a pretty one). Then bet 
her a dollar that you can kiss her without 
touching her. (This sounds impossible and 
will appeal to her sporting blood.) Next 
kiss her and pay the dollar like a good loser. 
Who wins?—Lam poon. 

Broke or Busted? 


Fond papa—Well, 


my boy, how did you leave everyone in 
Austin? 

My boy—Guessing, dad, guessing.—Long- 
horn 


I just love 
sweet 


Striving to Please—‘* Oh, 
animals; don’t you?” gurgled the 
young thing. 

“Sure. Let’s have 
the accommodating youth. 


a Welsh rabbit,”’ said 
Princeton Tiger. 


Now She Won’t Speak to Him— 


“T’m sorry, Mabel, but I can’t call for you 
to-night.” 
“Why not, John dear? 


“T’ve got an awful sore throat.’’—Widow. 
This Age We Live In—Wistress—I 
want to kill a couple of chickens for dinner. 
Chaffer—Yes, mum, which car shall I do 
it with?” —Awgawan. 


Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that Abbott's 
Bitters be used in making it; insures your getting the very 


best. C. W. Abbott & Ce Baltimore, Md (Adv.) 
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WALLNUTS 


IRST NATIONAL BANK” and 
“WALLNUTS,” by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, are two Judge covers 

that our readers have liked the best. They 
have been made up into Art Prints, mounted 
on a heavy mat, 9 x12, ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers of 
Judge, and they make an attractive deco- 
ration for any room. 


Fifty cents brings both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold sepa- 
rately for 25c apiece. 

















THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


JUDG 


225 Pith . Ave: 
NEW YORK 


nuit 


J.-3-24-17 
Judge Art Print Department 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed find 50c (25c). Please send me 
“First National Bank 


“Wallnuts” and 


Name 


Address . . 
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THE PASSING OF THE SHELL 
By F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


unofficial ukase banishing shell-rimmed glasses from their midst. 

The reason given is that the students who wear shell-rims are called 
on more frequently than those wearing plain lenses or those who go about 
with the eye totally undressed. 

There was a time when the adornment of his face with a pair of nobby- 
tread rims was a feature indispensable to the success of any serious-minded 
student. Without his searchlights he was shunned of the fair, and put down 
as one who really took no interest in his college work. This was particularly 
true in the study of Law. Among the many odd bits that we picked up in 
our brief acquaintance with the Long Arm was the fact that the high- 


T*: Columbia Law School undergraduates have recently issued an 





stand men wore shell-rims. Our neglect to purchase a pair of these atrocities | 
may possibly account for our untimely demise, as far as the institution Was | 
concerned. 

All of which might lead one to much philosophical reflection. It would | 
appear that there is some subtle distinction about shell-rims that gives a 
greater grasp of facts and ideas. To usa tort through any medium of vision 
would be as tortuous, a malfeasance as malfeasable, the Rule in Shelley’s 
Case as unruly. But those men who had retired from the world behind bar- 
riers of glass and shell trotted right along as though there were no difficulties 
anywhere. They approached examinations with confidence and passed them 
with sang froid. . . . We also ran. 

And now we sadly question, Why? Looking backward, it seems that the 
shell-rims were more often called upon, while the plain-treads sat in silence 
and drank in the wisdom of their brothers. And in the Spring the little 
group of immortals that composed the honor-men were almost all devotees 
of the circular wind-shields. The few who weren’t didn’t wear glasses. 
Astigmatism was a virtue, myopia a blessed gift. 

Styles differed in the manner of attachment to the person. A few daring 
souls affected the pince-nez, with a yard or so of ribbon dangling therefrom, 
the wider the ribbon the greater the mind. But the majority hooked the 
things over their ears and let it go at that. There was one style which had 
the conventional rods running back to the aural openings, but no hooks. 
They were apparently retained in their proper places by an unfailing trust in 
the beneficence of Providence. The air of wisdom thus attained was suffi- 
tient to pass the toughest course in the place without the least difficulty. 

But now the old order changeth. Shell-rims are taboo at Columbia, and 
the movement will undoubtedly spread. It will be interesting to see what 





becomes of the honor men when their badges of brilliancy are removed. It 
will be like stripping a king of his ermine and putting him into overalls. A 
man who has always worn shell-rims will never look the same without them. 
lt is the first step in the enfranchisement of the masses and the abolition of 
utificial barriers of society. The time will come when one will not be able 
to distinguish a high-stand man from a repeater except by the hunted look 
on the repeater’s face when he looks at an examination. Which is as it 
should be. Hail the dawning of a new day! 


A Helpful Hint 

wy aE MAN who fails should ask himself why, also why another 

man has succeeded under apparently the same _ circumstances?” 
sid Professor Pate. “If he does so the chances are that he will draw 
titirely erroneous conclusions, and be firmly convinced that his failure is 
due to fate or the fact that some one has it in for him, and that the success 
ithe other is to be credited to luck or a pull, or something of the sort. 
thus he probably will be encouraged to continue his struggles in the hope 
that bye-and-bye he will be able to throw off his hoodoo or the other fel- 
ow will lose his pull. If he clearly realized the truth that his failure is 
tue to his own lack of sense he very likely would not have the courage to 
ntinue his efforts.” 


Hamlet’s Oversight 

“There is a strange inconsistency in ‘Hamlet,’”’ didactically stated 
Professor Pate, who was still smarting from an experience with a real 
Stater. “Although he refers to ‘The undiscovered country from whose 
sourn no traveler returns,’ he does not go ahead and try to sell us cor- 
ter lots in it.” 

Select 

“Is your society here very select?” questioned the stranger. 

“See them graves over thar? They was all filled by fellers who came 
‘0 our dances without invitashuns,” replied Arizora Bill. 

















Your Vanity Doesn't 
Go Far Enough 


VANITY which prides itself merely on a 

good complexion isn’t enough. A 
thorough-going pride ‘in a healthy body is 
much more worth while cultivating. 


You cannot have a good complexion or a 
healthy body if your system is continually 
clogged with waste matter. 

Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, will effect- 
ively relieve constipation without in any 
way disturbing the normal bowel function. 
{t prevents the intestinal contents from be- 
coming hard, lubricates the intestinal tract, 
and so facilitates normal movements. Nujol 
does not gripe or upset the system. Being 
tasteless, it is not unpleasant to take. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has used its world-wide resources in pro- 
ducing Nujol and its reputation is behind 
the product. 
Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we 
manufacture. The genuine sold only in pint 
bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles 
filled at our Nujol plant, absolutely modern 
and sanitary. 
Write today for instructive booklet, using 
coupon below. 


STANDARD OTL COMPANY 


[New Jersey] 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Please send rd pana on, the, freatment wfc on stipation 
Name. Oe EE: a ee 
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A New England 
Institution 
THE sumptuousness of 

its ecquipment, — the 


cuisine and the service all 
suggest the comforts and 
luxuries you expect to find 
in the best homes 


Single Room with bath 
$2.50 lo $4.09 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 lo $6.00 
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Passing the Mustard 


A Lot of ’Em—‘I know a lot of peo- 
ple,” says the Philosopher of Folly, “‘who 
are so religious that they hate anybody that 
belongs to any church but theirs.’’—C/eve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


Of Course—Her Father—Do you think 
you can make my daughter happy, sir? 

Suitor—Why, I have already, haven’t 1? 
I’ve asked her to marry me. Boston Trans- 
script. 


Spirituelle 
spirituelle.” 

“Think so?”’ 

“There is something wistful 
expression.” 

“She gets that way just before meal time. 

We got corned beef and cabbage tod: iy. She 
likes that.”--Aansas City Journal. 


““Your daughter’s beauty is 


about her 


At Home and Abroad—“ Solomon was 
the wisest man, wasn’t he?” 

“T’m not sure,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“Of course he managed to get a reputation 
with the public. But I’d like to know what 
some of those wives had to say about him.” 

Washington Star. 


Public Water 
water, my man? 

The inhabitant—Aye. 

The angler—Then it won’t be a crime if I 
land a fish. 

The inhabitant—No. 
Si. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The angler—Is this public 


It'll be a miracle. 


Poor Father—Denghter—Pa, what is 
your birthstone? 

Father of seven (wearily)—The grindstone, 
I guess, my child.-—-Pittshurg Dispatch. 


Germs—*‘‘ Does your husband subscribe 
to the theory that kissing transmits germs?” 

“No; he thinks that germs are mosily 
transmitted by money and he is careful not 
to hand me any.”——Aansas City Journal. 


Why They 
men lie so. 

H1e—-Because their wives are 
inquisitive.—-Boston Transcript. 


Lie—She—I 


wonder why 


so blamed 


Didn’t Know 
“3 don’t know 
taken his word for 
four of his notes that 


Detroit Free Press. 


“Is his word good?” 
as to that. I’ve never 
anything, but I’ve got 
weren't any good.” 


Naturally “1 suspect those contribu- 
tions are for a yellow dog fund.” 

“Hence the howl about it?” 
American. 


Baltimore 


says I’m 
Says sugar 


Sure Enough—‘The doctor 
eating too much sweet stuff. 
makes you lazy. Think it does?” 


“Loaf sugar might.”—Kansas City Jour- 


Tom is an 


No Expert—A/ice—They say 


expert in the art of self-defense. 


Marie—Nonsense! Edith made him 
propose in just one week.—Boston Tran- 
atte 

GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its purity has made it famous.” 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (Adv.) 
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F YOU believe it is more || 
important to know why 
ten thousand fail rather than 
why one man succeeds, read 
this book. +n. 


“Letters of a Self-Made F ailure” 


are written in epigrammatic |} 
style with a touch of irre- | 
sistible humor, and _ they 
impart a system of quaint 
philosophy that will appeal 
to everyone, regardless of 
age, sex or station. 


14 BRILLIANT 
PEN-DRAWINGS | 


BY FRANK GODWIN 
The 


“Letters of aSelf-MadeFailure” 


ran serially for ten weeks in 
Leslie’s, and were quoted 
by more than 200 publica- 
tions. If you sit in “the 
driver’s seat’’ or merely plod 
along beside the wagon, || 
whether you are a success || 
or think yourself a failure, 
you will find this book full 
of hope, help and the right 
kind of inspiration. 


Price, $1.00 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork City 
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Stories with Smiles 
Not Needed—The young bride had 


clearly formed ideas on industrial questions. 
“J will give you something to eat,” she 
informed the tramp, “if you will get that 


ax— - 

“Oh, I shan’t need that,” the tramp 
interrupted in a reassuring tone. *‘* My teeth 
are all right.” —Philadelphia Record. 


French in the Trench—Jommy (to 
Jock, on leave)—What about the lingo? 
Suppose you want to say * Egg” over there, 
what do you say? 

Jock—Ye juist say ‘Oof.” 

Tommy—But suppose you want two? 

Jock—Ve say “Twa oofs,” and the silly 
auld fule wife gies ye three, and ye juist gie 
her back one. Man, it’s an awfu’ easy 
language.—Glasgow Herald. 


Bothered 
Why 


Mrs. X 


are you? 


Works Both Ways 
with time-wasting callers, 
don’t you try my plan? 

Mrs. ¥—What is your plan? 

Mrs. X—Why, when the bell rings, I put 
on my hat and gloves before I press the 
button. If it proves to be someone I don’t 
want to see, I simply say, ‘So sorry, but 
I’m just going out.” 


Mrs. Y—But suppose it’s someone you 
want Lo see? 
Mrs. X—Oh, then I say, “So fortunate. 


I've just come in.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

How Excused —‘‘I’m airaid I’m going 
to lose my temper when I make this speech,” 
said Senator Sorghum. 

“ Deliberately?” 

“Yes. Some of the remarks I want to 
make will never be excused unless it can 
be claimed they were said in the heat of 
debate.” —IVushington Star. 

Getting Along—* How are you getting 
along with your new efficiency expert?” 

“Remarkably well,” the head of a large 
firm answered. In fact, we are 
still quite friendly, although he has dis- 
charged several members of my family.” 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


business 


Practical Alice —‘ Alice, if I told you 
that I loved you dearly, that there was no 
other girl in all the world for me, would you 
promise to be mine?” 

“Would you mind telling me first whether 
that is a proposal or a hypothetical ques- 
tion?” —Florida Times-Union. 


Shoo!—Shoes are advancing in_ price. 
They had to quit using paper in the soles. 
i} aco Times Herald. 


No Joke—‘Now, my girl, don’t rush 
hastily into marriage. Marriage is a serious 
matter.” 


“I get you, grandma. It’s no joke to go 
after a divorce and have to spend six months 
getting a residence in some faraway town.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Surprised—Ycast—I see a Massachusetts 
man has a parrot which has a vocabulary of 
seventy-five words. 

Crimsonbeak—I didn’t know there were 
that, many swear-words in existence.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 
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The Unconventionality of Kipling 


his habit of stripping off the veneers and penetrating the shams 
of civilization, of putting the naked facts before you just as they are, 
is the secret of the unmistakable intensity of the relish of all male 


readers for 


Rudyard 


who is seen at his best, in that wonderful freshness and vigor 
of style that electrified the English reading world, in the 


Lotus Edition | Imported) 


which the misfortunes of war in the publish- 
ing trade abroad have made it possible for 
us to offer, while they last, at 


A Real Bargain 
For the 


Only $1.90 Entire Set 


Big Bold Type. 


Gold Decorations. 


Each Volume 6+ 5x4'« Inches. 
Attractive Cloth Binding. 


Six Volumes containing the marvelous 
stories of Life in the Jungle, of Oriental 
Mystery and Sensuousness, of the British 
Soldier in Peace and War, and his deathless 
poems which once read are never forgotten. 
The same contents usually found in 10- 
volume editions. We prepay carriage, but 


you must ORDER NOW before the small 
supply is exhausted. 

Be sure to send for your set Today and 
learn about the other Imported Sets in 
the Great Authors Library Series. 


Kipling 





Brunswick Subscription Co., Judge 3-24-17 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed find $1.90 for the six-volume set of Kipling, 
carriage prepaid. Also mail list of other Imported Sets. 
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Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 


Sent 
on 


Free 





7" LE » Piedmont Red Coder Chest Vo sur choice of 
ria ‘styles and designs Direct from factory to home 
ont lays" | free trial bted meg the fre ght. A Piedmont protects 
is and pi from moth mice, ‘dust 
ind damp.  Distin tly ten utiful. Needed in. every | Acanced Factory 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birth- Preces 
lay rift at great saving. //'riz ¢ today for jor gvent ner Freight Prepaid 
lala ond 6 reduced prices——all prepaid sree you. 











Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. s, Statesville, N. C | 


HOTEL LONGACRE 


EROADWAT AND ght | 
EW YORK C 
Convenient to everything rhe nad, air and good ser- 
vice of the Lougacte are well establishe ! 


Rates Per Day 
Room with Lavatory $1.00 up 
Room with Private Bath $1.50 up 
Room with Private Bath, for 2 $3.00 up 
C'wo-Room Suites.... $3.00 up 


Special Weekly Rates 
Restaurant a la carte and table d'hote. Club Breakfast. 
The Best Value in New York City both in Rooms 

and Restaurant. 


PHONE 7790—BRYANT. G. L. SANBORN 

















Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
rhis clever picture, 
in full colors, 
11X14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 
five cents. 


Judge ArtPrint 


Department L 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























WANTED —ANIDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 

30 Beekman Street, New Vork, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 











Copyright, 1917, by Leslie —_ Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as second-class 
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Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Washington Representative 
Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, Sec’y. 
A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Grant E. Hamilton, Art Director. J. A. Waldron, Editor. 








ANOTHER FASCINATING 
NUMBER OF 


JUDGE 


NEXT WEEK 


One of James Montgomery Flagg’s 
Inimitable Covers, entitled 


“Pressing and Sponging”’ 


and a highly amusing variety of 
other illustrations by 


Orson Lowell, John B. Gruelle, 
Hartman, J. Conacher, A. T. 
Merrick, Lang, Albert Lever- 
ing, W. S. Daggy, Walter de 
Maris, Hal Burrows, Kemble, 
Flohri, Calvert, Don Herold, 
Zim, Wilfred Jones and Others. 


The text of “The Happy Me- 

dium” is always exceptionally 

entertaining. 

This number has among its con- 

tributors. 
Walt Mason, Douglas Malloch, 
K. L. Roberts, Clinton Scol- 
lard, J. A. Waldron, Strick- 
land Gillilan, Don Herold, 
Lou Rab, S. E. Kiser, Louis 
How, Tod Chenevix, Laurana 
Sheldon, and His Honor’s 


other Humorists. 


READ JUDGE ONCE 
and you always want it. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 








One year, 52 numbers - - - -— — $5.00 
Six months, or 26 numbe r- - - - 2.50 
Thirteen weeks - - 1.2% 


Payable in advance or by draft « on New York, or by express 
or postal order. 

The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 

in both the United States and Great Britain. 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the pub- 
lishers will be under obligations if that fact be promptly 
reported | -- stal card or by letter. 

BAC MBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; 
1916, 10 4. 1915, 20 cents, etc. 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and 
Mexico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for 
postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 


WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Marquette Building - Chicago, Illinois 
NEW ENGLAND ADV ERTISING OFFICE 
Tremont Building - - Boston 





If you can-drawa 


‘little and want to 


draw more, you 
have an opportunity 
to learn at small 
expense to yourself 

















Eugene Zimmerman 
has an established reputa- 
tion as a cartoonist. 


He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 


a book, 


Cartoons 
and 


Caricatures 


bound neatly in %4 morocco, 
which will be sent to you pre- 


paid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


3-24 Brunswick Building 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Art Features 
in the shape of full page illustrations add immeasurably to the value and 
interest of the story. They average about thirty-five to the volume and 
for the most part are beautifully printed in sepia. From these pictures 
we get an idea of man and his works in every period, from rrehistoric 
man to President Wilson, which it would be impossible to convey in 


words. 
Maps and Charts 


are another valuable feature. They show us the world according to the 
earliest geographers and historians: the location of ancient, extinct 
civilizations; the Roman Empire; Feudal Europe; the changes that 
have occurred in the political boundaries of Modern Europe; the United 
States in the successive stages of its expansion; the geographical 
distribution of the prevailing religions of the world. 

The type is large and clear. The Marginal Captions and Topical 
Index of 180 pages render instantly accessible every item of the im- 
mense stores of information contained in the ten volumes. 


Each Volume 
M4x6'2x2 
inches 


5086 Pages 
326 Full-Page 


NMA ER LM Ah 


MM 
ON Maat 


i it! Rl Ne eee 
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MPERIAL Rome, arrogant in world dominion, rich with the spoil o 
conquest, splendid in her achievements in arts and letters: Degenerate 
Rome, sating her blood lust in the mangled bodies of the early Chris- @ 
tians torn by wild beasts in the Arena, monstrous in her vices, over- 

whelmed by the barbarian hordes that like an avalanche swept over her 
from the vast forests of antiquity: The rise and the wreck of powerful 
empires whose stories read like chapters from an Oriental tale—all the 
romance, the thrill, the glory, the shame that attaches to the deeds of man 
in every age since civilization began is found in the ten fascinating volumes 
comprising 


The Library of Universal History 
The Story Told in a New Way 


of man and everything man has done from the earliest recorded time to the 
present day, is the unique achievement of the author of this remarkable 
work, the well known historian, Israel Smith Clare. But this is not a one 
man history. After the fashion of an encyclopaedia it has enlisted the 
services of experts who are particularly familiar with some one of the many 
developments in the life of the human race in the wide range of themes which 
the 10 volumes embrace. All of these individual contributions have been 
woven into a continuous, absorbing recital from which you will learn how 
man lived in every age, what he thought about, his manners and customs, 
how he waged war and cultivated arts of peace. And there is no fact in any 
other history not found in these magnificent volumes—but told in a more 
interesting way. Remember, this is a history of THE WHOLE WORLD 
FOR 6000 YEARS, not a history of merely a part or a period as given by 
Macaulay, Gibbon, and other historians. 


A University Training at Home 


The purpose of the modern University is to lay the foundation of wisdom through an acquaintance 
with the deeds and writings of men in past ages. It is precisely this encounter with the mental 
states of other generations which is given by THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
where you meet the sages and philosophers of Greece and Rome, and the Great Warriors, States- 
men, Historians, Scientists, Poets of every age and race. “History,” said Lord Bacon, “makes 
man wise.” History sifts the wheat of Truth from the chaff of Falsehood. Only by knowing 
the Truth as revealed by History tan man strike off the shackles of Ignorance, Superstition and 
Fear. Spend only a few minutes a day with these wonderful volumes and acquire the knowledge, 
the intellectual poise, the breadth of view of the university-bred man. 


Publisher’s Price Cut 
in Half 


Brings you the entire 12 volumes, including the beauti- 
fully printed volumes of Nicholson’s Ancient Life History 
of the Earth and Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours—a 
grand cycle of History embracing almost every subject 
that has engaged the mind of man. 
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Illustrations 
From Famous 


Paintings 
72 Maps and 
Charts. 
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427-20. 


TWO WONDERFUL BOOKS GIVEN TO PROMPT SUBSCRIBERS 


NICHOLSON’S ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH 
The life of the earth before man, and the history of the living 
beings which flourished upon the globe before man was created 
—the huge beasts and birds and reptiles. A fitting prelude to 
the study of the life of man himself is this interesting story of 
the earth on which we live. 428 Pages; 270 Illustrations; 
Glossary and Full Index. 


PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS 
Revised Edition 

Are there other worlds than ours? Are they the abodes of 

beings of a higher type, as seems possible? The noted astron- 
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omer, Prof. Richard Proctor, in this famous book, discusses this 
fascinating subject in the light of the marvelous discoveries 
which have resulted from recent scientific research, discoveries 
which give Astronomy a new interest when associated with the 
subject of life in other worlds. 308 Pages; Illustrations in 
Color; Charts, Plans and Maps. 


P B NUOMRR cc ccc ce ccc c cc crececccseseressssseseues 
Both volumes uniform in style and size. Richly bound in = 
cloth, gold decorated backs; printed in large clear type. But | Address.........--++sserersercereseeccsserresss 
don’t forget-that to get these unique volumes with the set of ited. “256 tancaX cvs temnepinanante 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY at half price 
you must be prompt—the supply is strictly limited—therefore 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Don't miss this opportunity! 
own home. 


SEND TODAY and make sure of securing your choice 
of the two styles of beading, of THE LIBRARY OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. W 

in each style to offer at this sweeping reduction in price— 
Roxburghe ~ 
Leather, the minimum payment on the latter being $1.50 
per month. 


Think of having prac- 


You will never get a chance like this again. 





Je have only a few sets 


Finished Cloth and rich Three-quarter 
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Brunswick Subscription Co. J. 3-24-17 


1116 Brunswick Bidg ., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first payment on the 10 vol. Rox- 
burghe set of Universal History, to be sent, charges 
paid, with the two premium volumes. I agree to 
remit $1.00 a month for 15 months following their 
receipt, or within 5 days thereafter, ask for instructions 
for their return, whereupon you are to refund my $1.00. 
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An additional soc a month will secure one of the | 


few Three-quarter Morocco Sets. For this binding 
change above to read $1.50 a month for 15 months. 
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(c) Columbia Graphophone Co 


r l ‘HE memories that music brings—all the poignant 
beauty, majestic grandeur and soul-thrilling splendor 
of the immortal music that, once heard, haunts 

memory’s chambers forever, is echoed in the fone of 

Columbia Records. 
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HE voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, ZOU will be thrilled again by the 

Sembach, Nielsen or other world- glorious symphonies, immortal 
famed artists ; the playing of Ysaye, arias and supreme conceptions of the 
Casals, Hofmann, Parlow; the tri- world’s eternal Masters of Music if your 
umphs of the Chicago Symphony home is enriched by the precious pos- 
Orchestra—all glow with life on session of the records that wake mem- 
Columbia Records. ories to dfe. “ Iearing is believing.” 
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New Columbia Records on sale eT ra | Columbia Grafonolas $15 to $350 
the 20th of every month Wy vst bY Prices in Canada plus duty 
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